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THE  HONORABLE 


^ |\  KEFAUVER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  ME  SENATE  CRIME  INVESTIQ^ING 
COMMITTEE,  "V  member  of  the  Sweetwater,  Tennessee,  Lions  Club,  ^ill  be  one  of 
the  featured  ^speakers  at  the  Lions  International  Convention  ^ Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  Jui^  24-28.  Another  feature  speaker  will  be  GE^RAL  MARK  W. 

CLARK , Chief  of\|L  S.  Army  Ground  Forces.  The  Honorable  AJiiFRED  E.  DRISCOLL, 
Governor  of  the  S^te  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  JOSEPH-'" ALTMAN,  Mayor  of 


Atlantic  City, 

Switzerland,  will  al: 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNSELLOR  OREN^ 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
A picture  of  Lion  and  Mrs. 


District  Governor  HECTOR  VON  SALIS  of  Zurich, 
convention  speakers.  < 

I : 

LONG  OF  HONOLULU,  HAWAII , wah  appointed  Governor  of 
President  Ha*rry  S.  Truman  effective  April  30,  1951. 
is  on  page  60.  Congratulations,  Gov.  Long  1 


LION  DR.  ^ ^ RADEMAKER,  PAST  INTEMATIONAL  DIRECTOR.  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND , was 
appointed  by  President  Herb  C.  ^atry,  Jr.,  as  a representative  from  Lions 
International  on  the  National  Health  Council.  On  April  6,  1951,  Dr.  Rademaker 
was  elected  a member  of  the  board  directors  of r the  important  council. 
Congratulations,  Dr.  Rademaker! 


M APRIL  22,  1951,  A Nm  LIONS  CLUB  WAS 


I ZED  AT  4hIIE  horse.  YUKON — the  first 


Lions  Club  to  be  organized  in  that  hist^jric  Chadian  Territory. 

"THE  BEST  LEADERS , I SUPPOSE,  ARE  THOSE  WHO  ARg^SY!\i^ATHETIC  WITH  THE  FOLLOWERS  ; 

that  is,  successful  leadership  comes  from  ihose  who  are  competent  and  willing 
to  work  wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  people  they  lead." — Harlow  Shapley, 

N.  Y.  Times 

"THE  NUMBER  ^ BOY  SCOUT  UNITS  SPONSORED  BY  LIONS  CLUBS  DURING  1950  INCREASED 
from  2,994  to  3,364,  an  increase  of  37b  units.  This  is  the  largest  net 
increase  in  units  sponsored  by  Lions/Clubs  in  the “^iiistory  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  In  addition,  it  is  the  greatest  net  increase  made  by  any  of  the 
twenty-five  great  national  civic  organizations  for  the  last  year." — Thomas  J. 
Keane,  Director  of  Civic  Relatio^fehip,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


TWENTY- ONE  LARGEST  LIONS  CLUBS : 

1.  La  Habana,  Cuba 

2.  Lima,  Peru 

3.  Santiago,  Chile 

4.  Dallas  (Oak  Cliff) , 

5.  Lubbock,  Texas 

6.  Caracas,  Venezuela 

7.  Denver,  Colo. 

THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


8.  Columbus,  Ohio 

9.  San  Antonio,  Texas 

10.  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

11.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

12.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

13.  Altoona,  Pa. 

14.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

UNSELFISH.  USEFUL  SERVICE. 


. Beaumont , Texas 
16V  Playa  de  Santa  Fe,  Cuba 
IT.'^allas,  Texas 

18.  Abilene,  Texas 

19.  S'^ckton,  Calif. 

20 . Austin , Texas 

21.  Chic^o  (Central),  111, 


A TOTAL  OY  90  NEW  LIOM  CLUBS  WAS  ORGANIZED  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL 
' compared  with  new  clubs  organized  in  April,  1950. 

DURING  TIffi  LAST  30 f DAYS — THE  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR — A TOTAL 
new  Lions 
same  peri 
year 

THIS  IS  THE  GREATEST  EXTENSION  RECORD  IN  T^  HISTORY  OF  LIONS  INTERNATIONAL, 
ring  by  39  clubs  the  Association's  greatest  extension  year. 

ON  APRIL y^O  THERE  WERE  8,661  LIONS  CLUBS  IN  ^ COUNTRIES  WITH  A MEMBERSHIP 
i,779. 


has  been  organized,  as  compared  with  647  new  clubs  for\the 
last  year,  a lead  of  94  new  clubs  over  same  period  last  fiscal 
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GHTY  FINE  TO  BE  A LION! 
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LDEST  and  largest  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  serves  the  U.S.  blind  in 
two  major  ways.  It  “Brailles”  practically 
all  the  textbooks  for  schools  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  And  for  the  adult 
blind,  the  Printing  House  produces  not 
only  books  and  magazines  in  Braille, 
but  also  the  Talking  Book  on  long-play- 
ing phonograph  records  for  the  four  out 
of  five  blind  persons  who  cannot  use 
Braille. 

An  example  of  the  precision  with 
which  the  Printing  House  works,  a dark- 
haired girl  sits  hour  after  hour  listening 
to  verse,  great  plays,  classics,  and  current 
best  sellers  being  run  off  on  Talking-Book 
records.  She  listens  alertly  for  flaws — a 
slip  in  pronunciation,  the  tendency  to 
ham  a Shakespearean  scene,  a too-sibi- 
lant  S,  or  the  whishing  sound  that  spells 
mechanical  imperfection.  From  time  to 
time  she  makes  notes  with  a stylus — 
the  blunt  steel  pen  of  the  blind.  Master 
records  which  fall  short  of  a set  standard 
are  re-cut. 

Miss  Tina  Lou  Wallace,  a Phi  Beta 
Kappa  although  sightless  from  the  age  of 
four,  symbolizes  a century  of  expansion 
in  a printing  plant  incorporated  in  1858 
as  a national  nonprofit  agency  to  serve 
the  schools.  Still  the  textbook  publish- 
ing house  of  the  blind,  its  records,  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  now  reach  the 
sightless  of  all  ages  from  Australia  to 
Peru.  Each  record  to  which  Miss  Wallace 
listens  is  the  work  of  one  of  25  readers, 
most  of  them  actors  or  radio  announcers, 
rehearsed  in  advance  at  home. 

The  Printing  House  issues  about  65 
percent  of  the  Braille  and  Talking  Books 
selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 


Stereographing — A sighted  operator  is 
embossing  a thin  sheet  of  zinc  to 
be  used  in  printing  a Braille  book. 

Plant  and  grounds  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  adminis- 
tration building^  is  in  the  foreground  and  the  modern  factory  annex  to  the  right. 


By  Isbbel  Ross 

Few  women  have  attained  success  in 
such  a wide  variety  of  journalistic 
fields  as  the  author  of  this  article. 
Miss  Ross  has  distinguished  herself 
as  a newspaper  reporter  and  a writer 
of  both  fiction  and  non-fiction. 
Promenade  Deck  and  Marriage  in 
Gotham  are  among  her  many  out- 
standing novels.  Ladies  of  the  Press, 
Through  the  Lych  Gate,  and  Child 
of  Destiny  have  distinguished  her  in 
the  non-fiction  field. 

Her  newest  book,  Journey  Into  Light: 
The  Story  of  the  Ekiucation  of  the 
Blind,  was  published  in  March,  1951, 
by  Appleton-Century -Crofts,  Inc. 
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distribution  across  the  United  States 
through  27  regional  librai’ies.  Electrically 
driven  presses  cast  off  4,000  pages  of 
Braille  an  hour,  and  as  many  as  10,000 
records  for  Talking  Books  are  run  off 
weekly,  whereas  in  the  1850’s  it  took 
weeks  to  crank  out  a single  volume  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  on  the  hand  press  then 
in  use.  Current  novels  average  from 
15  to  20  discs,  a magazine  about  10.  David 
Copperjield  was  spun  off  on  68  records, 
to  make  easy  “reading”  for  the  blind 
whose  fingers  must  travel  ten  miles  to 
follow  its  text  in  Braille. 

Credit  to  Founder 

Not  yet  20  years  old  as  a help  to  the 
blind,  the  Talking  Book  has  opened  up 
fresh  areas  of  reading  to  this  handi- 
capped class  in  a manner  undreamed  of 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Bussey  Huntoon,  head 
of  the  Kentucky  school  for  the  Blind 
from  1871  to  1913,  and  also  superintendent 
of  the  Printing  House  from  1913  through 
1923.  When  he  came  to  Kentucky  from 
New  England,  he  was  shocked  to  find  his 
new  pupils  fumbling  along  with  prac- 
tically no  devices  to  help  them  read,  write 
or  understand  the  world  in  which  they 
lived. 

At  first  he  contented  himself  with 
reading  aloud  to  them  from  the  classics 
when  regular  lessons  were  done.  Then 
he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  creating  huge 
dissectible  wooden  maps,  carving  them 
by  hand,  gluing  layer  upon  layer  of  wood, 
tracing  boundaries  with  chains  of  small 
brass  nails,  spotting  cities  with  big- 
headed upholstery  tacks.  Meanwhile,  he 
publicized  his  pupils’  need  for  educa- 
tional tools  and  interested  Kentuckians 
in  their  plight. 

He  went  on  to  introduce  a steam  engine 
to  take  the  place  of  the  hand  press,  and 
lived  to  see  electrically  run  machinery 
operating  for  the  blind.  He  became  na- 
tionally, known  as  an  innovator  in  equip- 
ment for  the  blind.  There  in  his  two- 
room  workshop  in  the  basement  of  his 
school  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
Printing  House  of  today.  He  set  the 
pattern  back  in  1883,  and  twentieth  cen- 
tury science  has  given  it  scope.  Rim 
on  idealistic  principles  and  enriched 
by  widespread  good  will,  the  Printing 
House  commands  techniques  and  mater- 
ials that  no  one  commercial  agency  could 
match. 

Manufacturers  give  it,  the  benefit  of 
their  patented  equipment  and  processes. 
Publishers  and  authors  donate  copyrights. 
Electrical  and  chemical  fions  helped 
install  the  Talking  Book  di^partment. 
Commercial  concerns  gladly  Jueld  the 
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resoiirces  of  their  laboratories  in  the 
development  of  improved  papers,  metals 
for  embossing,  bindery  equipment.  Radio 
stations  send  in  their  old  records  to  be 
cracked,  milled  and  built  up  again  into 
Talking  Books. 

On  its  own  premises  the  blind  work 
for  the  blind.  Many  of  the  Printing  House 
employes  are  physically  handicapped.  Not 
all  of  these  are  blind.  Some  are  deaf.  A 
few  are  crippled.  A Braillewriter — the 
typewriter  of  the  blind,  on  which  several 
keys  are  struck  as  one — destined  for  a 
sightless  man  in  South  Africa  is  put  to- 
gether with  a drill  press  run  by  a 
Kentuckian  with  withered  legs  who 
nonetheless  is  able  to  walk  unaided  to 
work  every  day  with  special  blocks  on 
his  hands.  Letters  addressed  to  Peru 
or  Hawaii  are  transcribed  by  an  Edi- 
phone  operator  who  has  never  known 
what  light  is.  Braille  proofreading  is  done 
by  blind  girls  whose  finger  tips  quickly 
pick  up  errors  as  they  listen  to  sighted 
copy  readers  working  from  inkprint 
copies  of  the  same  text. 

Educational  Theme 

A cherished  function  of  the  Printing 
House  is  its  link  with  educators  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Recently,  for  in- 
stance, Kalidas  Bhattachargee,  member 
of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  a persistent 
advocate  of  a uniform  system  of  Braille 
for  India,  arrived  on  a government  mis- 
sion to  study  Printing  House  operations. 
India  had  not  even  a hand  press;  only 
a few  slates.  Embossed  books  were  few. 
Interested  and  courteous,  Mr.  Bhatta- 
chargee watched  PH  employes  emboss 
music,  make  their  own  metal  plates,  do 
their  own  photographic  work,  work  on 
new  three-speed  recording  machines 
used  for  Talking  Books  and  put  together 
Braillewriters  which  increase  tenfold  the 
speed  with  which  the  blind  can  write. 
Nine  months  later  he  went  home  with 
equipment  and  the  technical  knowledge 
to  set  up  and  run  the  first  modern 
printing  plant  for  the  blind  in  India. 
Until  then  Deepavali,  an  educational 
quarterly,  was  printed  in  Louisville  and 
shipped  to  New  Delhi. 

On  another  occasion  Miss  Helene  D. 
Hugo,  a Dutch  Reformed  Church  mis- 
sionary studying  American  institutions 
for  the  blind  on  a Carnegie  grant,  stood 
with  awe  before  a newly  perfected  elec- 


trotype stereograph  machine,  capable 
of  multiple  reproduction  from  original 
Braille  manuscript.  It  took  two-and-a- 
half  years  to  perfect  the  machine.  The 
Printing  House  perforce  designs  its  own 
basic  machinery. 

Miss  Hugo  runs  a school  for  the  blind 
in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Lacking  power 
or  electricty,  she  has  only  the  most  primi- 
tive equipment — hand  slates  and  some 
worn  braillewriters.  But  as  she  walked 
through  the  machine  shop  at  Louisville 
and  saw  what  modern  equipment  can 
do  for  the  blind,  her  eyes  gleamed  with 
a vision  of  new  hope  for  her  sightless 
Bantu  converts. 

200  New  Titles  in  1950 

Back  in  1870  it  took  less  than  a single 
page  to  list  the  books  of  any  sort  avail- 
able at  the  Printing  House,  and  most  of 
those  were  dull  textbooks.  Today  the 
blind  are  offered  the  same  varied  liter- 
ary fare  that  the  sighted  read.  The 
Printing  House  turned  out  201  different 
titles  last  year  in  Braille,  and  100  on 
records.  The  ordinary  publisher  thinks 
of  best  sellers  in  terms  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands. At  Louisville,  titles  wljich  sell 
150  to  200  copies  in  Braille  and  100  to 
125  Talking  Books  are  rated  best  sellers. 
Editions  of  ten  are  common  in  specialized 
fields  such  as  science  or  art.  But  this 
is  only  half  the  story.  Each  copy  is  cir- 
culated to  eager  blind  “readers”  until 
the  Braille  dots  no  longer  are  tangible, 
and  the  records  scratch  and  wear  thin. 

Modern  Braille  books,  although  large, 
are  trim,  neatly  embossed  and  well- 
bound;  the  pages  lie  flat  to  make  reading 
easy.  Covers  often  are  waterproofed 
against  the  damp  rot  of  the  tropics.  Spe- 
cially prepared  paper  is  used.  Bulk  has 
always  been  a factor  in  the  limited  pro- 
duction of  embossed  books.  A pocket-size 
magazine  assumes  13  times  its  normal 
dimensions  when  turned  into  this  me- 
dium. 

The  1950  catalogue  of  the  Printing 
House  included  English,  French,  German, 
Latin  and  Spanish  titles,  ranging  from 
economics  to  folklore;  from  Greek  drama 
to  primers;  from  philosophy  to  crime. 
The  blind  like  short  stories,  relish  quiet 
humor,  mystery  and  adventure.  A con- 
stancy of  interest  sifts  through  the  rec- 

Pi'oofreading — The  Braille  edition  of 
The  Reader’s  Digest  being  proofread. 


Finis  E.  Davis  is  superintendent  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  He  is  a member  of  the  Louis* 
ville  (Downtown)  Lions  club  and  is 
winding  up  a term  as  its  president. 


Printing — The  double  embossed  plates 
are  opened  and  the  paper  placed  be* 
tween  them  for  printing.  Both  sides  of 
the  paper  are  embossed  at  one  time. 


Collating — Gathering  the  sheets  of  one  part  of  The  Reader’s 
Digest.  Whole  pamphlets  are  scored  and  folded  by  machines 
seen  in  the  background.  Work  then  progresses  to  the  bindery. 


Binding — After  perforating  the  sheets,  plastic  binding  is 
done  by  the  operators  in  the  foreground.  Books  are  also 
published  with  sewed  and  pasted-on  binding,  done  by  hand. 


Miss  Tina  Wallace  is  editing  a talking 
book,  a recording  for  the  blind  who 
cannot  read  Braille.  Note  the  Braille 
slate  and  stylus  used  for  inakiug  notes. 


Pressing — The  record  has  just  been  re- 
moved from  the  press.  It  is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  master  after  editing. 


ords  ot  the  years,  and  the  Printing  House 
is  alert  to  all  clues.  The  blind  constantly 
seek  the  sustaining  note— self-help,  faith, 
hope,  inspiration.  The  standard  classics 
are  perennials  and  the  Bible  is  the  all- 
time  best  seller  at  the  Printing  House, 
as  elsewhere.  The  American  Bible  Society 
commissions  the  embossing  and  sells  the 
Bibles  for  a quarter  apiece,  or  for  noth- 
ing, if  need  be. 

Recently  the  Printing  House  prepared 
the  Hebrew  Bible  in  20  volumes  for  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America.  A 
blind  proofreader,  expert  both  in  ordi- 
nary and  Hebrew  Braille,  read  proof. 
The  Printing  House  regularly  turns  out 
a Hebrew  calendar  for  the  Jewish  New 
Year. 

When  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  em- 
bossed for  the  Mormon  Church  in  1936, 
the  plates  were  prepared  by  a Baptist, 
the  first  proofreading  was  done  by  a 
Catholic  and  the  second  by  an  orthodox 
Jew. 

Books  and  Magazines 

Numerous  books  are  printed  at  Louis- 
ville for  the  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind, 
a Catholic  publishing  house.  As  far  back 
as  1883  the  International  Weekly  Sunday 
School  Lessons  were  supplied  to  the 
Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Reli- 
gious Literature  for  the  Blind.  One  of 
the  rarer  language  items  to  come  from 
the  Printing  House  presses  was  the  Wor- 
ship Stories  for  Children  in  Union  and 
Mandarin  Braille,  published  by  the  John 
Milton  Society  and  edited  and  originally 
brailled  at  the  Chinese  Christian  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Chengtu.  Most  practical, 
perhaps,  is  a cookbook  for  blind  house- 
keepers giving  a variety  of  simple  basic 
recipes,  together  with  practical  hints  on 
measuring,  sifting  and  mixing,  and  tips 
on  labeling  and  storing  cans  and  cartons. 

The  40-odd  weekly  and  monthly  maga- 


Books printed  in  large  type  for  near  blind  is  still  another  service  performed  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Reproduction  is  by  the  offset  method. 


zines  issued  at  the  Printing  House  bring 
a sense  of  immediacy  into  the  slow- 
moving  world  of  the  blind  and  enable  its 
dwellers  to  compare  notes  with  the 
sighted,  to  keep  abreast  of  current  af- 
fairs. Nine  of  the  magazines  are  evan- 
gelical — Baptist,  Lutheran,  Methodist. 
Episcopal,  Hebrew  and  Interdenomina- 
tional. Seven  are  association  organs  for 
societies  of  the  adult  blind.  Four  are 
professional  magazines  for  the  blind 
musician,  piano  tuner,  radio  fan  and  so- 
cial worker. 

The  Braille  Book  Review  keeps  its 
audience  posted  on  the  latest  in  books. 
The  Ellery  Queen  Magazine  is  run  off  on 
records  and  provides  excitement  for  de- 
tective story  addicts.  All  Story  supplies 
a steady  stream  of  fiction.  The  Reader’s 
Digest  is  transcribed  both  on  Talking 
Books,  in  12  records,  and  in  Braille,  fill- 
ing four  volumes  for  each  issue.  It  reaches 
more  than  30,000  sightless  each  month. 
Twelve  school  magazines  are  on  the 
Printing  House  list  of  publications,  in- 
cluding eight  written  and  edited  by  sight- 
less pupils.  So  is  Current  Events,  the 
high  school  paper  nationally  studied  by 
seeing  children. 

Textbooks  a Specialty 

The  Printing  House  still  is  primarily 
the  textbook  publishing  house  of  the 
blind.  It  serves  the  53  residential  schools 
and  28  public  school  classes  for  the  blind, 
and  every  sightless  boy  and  girl  attending 
school  in  America  today  is  familiar  with 
its  imprint  through  their  finger  tips.  In 
general  the  books  follow  the  normal 
school  pattern;  a world  history  text  and 
two  English  grammar  series  were  bal- 
anced recently  by  practical  books  on 
radio,  upholstery,  caning,  business  meth- 
ods and  speech  improvement.  The  Talk- 
ing Book  is  moving  into  the  classroom, 
too. 

The  most  recent  innovation  at  the 
Printing  House,  and  in  great  demand,  is 
the  large-print  material  for  the  partially 
sighted  child — primers  and  textbooks  on 
heavy  paper  with  ordinary  print  the  size 
of  medium  headlines.  Happy  Days,  We 
Work  and  Play,  We  Come  and  Go,  fam- 
iliar to  the  seeing  child,  now  start  a 
visually  handicapped  child  on  the  right 
road  with  his  reading. 

To  make  these  books,  the  original  ink- 
print  copy  is  photographed  and  blown  up 
to  18-  and  24-point  type.  Partially-sighted 
children,  who  before  were  compelled  to 
learn  Braille  in  the  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  now  are  enabled  to  study  with 
seeing  pupils  in  the  ordinary  grades  by 
using  this  material. 

Music,  vastly  important  to  the  blind,  is 
intricate  to  emboss.  From  primitive 
methods  of  notation  with  pins  and  string, 
the  Printing  House  has  advanced  to 
Braille  transcriptions  of  a wide  range  of 
music,  from  Bach  to  the  Rhapsody  in 
Blue,  for  piano,  voice,  chorus,  violin,  wind 
instrument  and  orchestra.  Over  5000 
selections  were  published  in  1950.  Tran- 
scribers work  from  the  lowest  octave, 
instead  of  from  Middle  C.  For  chords, 
each  note  is  linked  to  the  next  by  the 
“with’'  sign  in  Braille,  to  differentiate 
from  single  notes  played  one  after  an- 
other. 

Geography  is  a favorite  subject.  Dis- 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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sectible  maps  resembling  jig-saw  puzzles, 
like  Dr.  Huntoon’s  early  models,  give  a 
better  sense  of  boundaries  and  detail  than 
many  seeing  children  have.  In  this  area 
the  fingers  are  more  communicative  than 
the  eyes.  Foam  rubber,  plastics,  fine  ply- 
wood and  sundry  secret  processes  have 
supplanted  the  sand,  glass  beads,  pins, 
threads  and  other  tangibles  used  by  the 
pioneer  map  makers  both  in  America  and 
Europe. 

In  its  93 -year  history,  the  Printing 
House  has  had  six  superintendents,  all 
heads  of  schools  for  the  blind  who  knew 
first  hand  what  was  needed.  Today  it  is 
managed  by  Charles  W.  Allen,  president, 
and  a board  of  six  well-known  Louisville 
citizens.  The  heads  of  all  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  blind  serve  as  ex- 
officio  trustees.  Thus  it  is  linked  with 
every  state,  creating  a periphery  of 
friendly  interest. 

200  Employes 

It  has  a staff  of  200  and  operating  dis- 
bursements of  over  $900,000  a year.  For 
the  first  20  years  of  its  existence  it  had 
six  or  eight  employes  and  its  annual 
expenditure  seldom  exceeded  $10,000  until 
a federal  act  was  passed  in  1879  “to 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind.”  To- 
day the  Printing  House  receives  $125,000 
every  year  in  federal  funds  for  its  school 
work,  and  last  year  did  almost  $300,000 
worth  of  work  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, publishing  Braille  and  Talking 
Books  at  cost. 

Various  public  figures,  such  as  Herbert 
Hoover,  Emily  Post,  Cordell  Hull  and 
Bing  Crosby,  have  encouraged  interest  in 
its  work.  Mr.  Hoover  observed:  “After 

seeing  human  suffering  in  every  form  I 
believe  there  are  few  personal  tragedies 
which  exceed  the  loss  of  sight.”  Mrs.  Post 
appealed  for  gifts  “with  which  to  chal- 
lenge despair  and  desperate  loneliness.” 
Responses  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

“We  are  better  known  around  the  world 
than  we  are  in  our  own  back  yard,”  says 
Finis  E.  Davis,  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Printing  House  since  1947 
and  president  of  the  Lions  Club  of  Louis- 
ville. To  remedy  this  situation  Mr.  Davis, 
who  formerly  headed  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  two  years  ago  inaugurated 
Open  House  Day,  and  was  host  to  2500 
visitors. 

Old  and  young  swarmed  over  the  plant, 
viewing  the  special  machines  that  type 
Braille  onto  metal  plates,  lingering  in  the 
fascinating  area  of  globes  and  maps; 
watching  the  gold  or  silver  flashing  of 
master  records  being  electroplated.  The 
skillful  craftsmanship  everywhere  amazed 
them.  The  plant  stayed  open  until  late 
at  night  and  no  one  wished  to  go  home. 
Community  interest  was  thoroughly 
aroused. 

The  oldest  national  institution  for  the 
sightless  in  the  United  States,  and  largest 
publishing  house  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
the  American  Printing  House  functions 
with  a blend  of  the  practical  and  imagina- 
tive, with  heart  and  skill  guiding  the 
blind  into  closer  kinship  with  their 
fellows. 


"A  BIRD  OF  A SANDWICH" 

Registered  U.S.  Patent  Office.  Made  of 
100%  Ground  Chicken  Meat.  That  new 
sandwich  sensation.  DEMAND  it  at  your 
favorite  Drive-in  or  eating  place. 
LADIES  there  is  a LUCKY-WISH-BONE 
in  each  1 /2  pound  package  of  CHICKEN- 
BURGER  on  the  frozen  food  counter  at 
your  neighborhood  Grocer. 

Exclusive 

County  Franchise  Available  to  porty  wishing 
to  manufacture.  Small  investment  required 

CHURCHILL  ENTERPRISES 

P.O.BOX  455  HIALEAH,  FLORIDA. 


only 

$2. 


.In  a Month  or  Two 


PLAY  BETTER 

If  you  want  the  “Know  How”  to 
shoot  in  the  80's  or  less,  th'^n 
here's  the  book  for  you.  All  soli<l 
fact.s,  designed  for  the  average 
golfer  without  high  sound- 
ing “pro”  type  language.  A 
clear,  simple,  easy  to  undev- 
stand  coif  book  that  shows 
you  how  to  stop  bad  coif 
habits  by  a new,  improved  method. 
The  one,  genuine,  concise  book 
that  cets  re.sults  fast.  Totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  golf  or  pro's 
book.  Stands  on  its  own  merit, 
without  any  fancy  publicity  fluff. 
Fully  illustrated.  Only  $2  postpaid.  Residents 
of  Ohio  add  6c  sales  tax.  Send  for  your  book 

tmlaj!  SECRETS 

Dept.  L*6,  Springfield,  Ohio 


GOLF  SECRETS 


The 

Aristocrat 
of 

Tail 

Twister’s 
Banks 


Handsome  Leo,  the  attractive  new  Lion  Tail  Twister  Bank,  portrays 
a handsome  jungle  lion.  Jovial  Leo  appears  to  register  deep  satis- 
faction every  time  a coin  is  dropped  into  his  hungry  mouth.  This  Tail 
Twister’s  bank  has  been  designed  exclusively  for  Lions.  It  is  made  of 
durable  metal  finished  in  brilliant  ‘"Sunray,"  stands  lYo  inches  high, 
and  will  take  any  coin  except  a silver  dollar.  There  is  ample  room  for 
many,  many  coins  as  well  as  folding  money.  Leo’s  hunger  for  loose 
money  is  insatiable. 

Although  designed  primarily  for  Tail  Twisters,  it  also  makes  an  ultra 
attractive  ornament  for  desk,  den,  home  or  office.  Excellent  as  a saving 
bank  for  the  kiddies.  No  Lions  Club  should  he  without  this  new  Tail 
Twister’s  bank.  He’s  anxious  to  become  the  most  active  member  of 
your  club. 

Price,  each $4.25 

Address  all  orders  to: 

LIONS  INTERNATIONAL 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


No.  G-108 
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Why  Am  I A Lion? 

That  is  a question  easily  answered  by 
enthusiastic,  interested  club  members. 
Weekly  programs  by  speakers  and  other 
means  bring  new  and  enlightening  infor- 
mation to  add  to  our  knowledge.  Mem- 
bers gain  self-confidence  and  the  ability 
to  appear  before  men  and  deal  with  them. 
The  Lions  club  also  promotes  patriotism 
at  home  and  internationally.  Through 
our  membership  in  The  International  As- 
sociation of  Lions  Clubs  we  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  good  will  among  nations  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  world’s  hope  of 
peace. 

Tales  From  The  Lions  Den 
Qnanah.  Texas 

★ ★ 

The  hnshand  drew  up  his  chair  beside 
his  wife’s  sewing  machine.  “Don’t  you 
think  you’re  running  it  too  fast?”  he 
asked.  “Look  out!  You’ll  sew  the  wrong 
seam!  Mind  that  comer,  now!  Slow  down; 
watch  your  finger!  Steady!” 

The  wife,  quite  amazed,  looked  up  at 
him  and  asked:  “What’s  the  matter  with 
you?  I’ve  been  running  this  machine  for 
years.  I know  how  to  use  it!” 

“Well,  dear,”  replied  the  husband,  “1 
thought  you  might  like  me  to  help  you 
like  you  help  me  drive  the  car.” 

★ ★ 

Remember  that  no  mutter  who 
signs  the  paycheck,  you're  work- 
ing for  yourself. 

★ ★ 


®fie  ^Jjeplierli 

Gratitude 

"Givmg  thanks  always 
unto  God." 

Eph.  5:20 

As  you  come  to  the  end  of  day 
. . . Take  time  to  meditate  and  say 
. . . "I  thank  you,  Lord,  for  health 
and  food  . . . For  me  and  mine 
here’s  gratitude  . . . For  work  I 
like  and  this  much  peace  . . . For 
strength  and  courage  and  release 
. . . From  worry  and  for  funds 
enough  . . . For  pathways  that  are 
not  too  rough  . . . For  living  in 
this  decent  nation  . . . Lord,  my 
deep  appreciation!” 

JuLiEN  C.  Hyer 


A woman  phoned  the  bank  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  disposal  of  a thou- 
sand-dollar  bond.  The  banker  asked:  “Is 
this  for  redemption  or  conversion?” 

There  was  a pause,  then  the  woman 
asked:  “Am  I talking  to  the  bank  or  to 
the  church?” 

★ ★ 

Telling  a modern  bride  what 
every  wife  should  know  is  like 
giving  a fish  a bath. 

★ ★ 

Virtues 

Thank  God  every  morning,  when  you 
get  up,  that  you  have  something  to  do 
that  day  which  must  be  done  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to  work  and 
forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed  in  you 
temperance  and  self-control,  diligence 
and  strength  of  will,  cheerfulness  and  a 
hundred  virtues  which  the  idle  man  will 
never  know. 

★ ★ 

What’s  all  this  talk  about  pro- 
fessional women?  Who  ever  heard 
of  an  amateur? 

★ ★ 

A Lion  stepped  into  the  elevator  and 
was  sped  to  the  tenth  floor.  As  the  pretty, 
young  operator  stopped  the  car  and 
opened  the  door,  she  intoned:  “This  is 
your  floor,  son.” 

“Don’t  call  me  ‘son’,”  replied  the  Lion, 
“You’re  not  my  mother.” 

“I  may  not  be  your  mother,”  was  the 
retort,  “But  I was  the  one  who  brought 
you  up.” 

★ ★ 

Peace 

The  world  will  not  part; 

And  hatred  will  cease, 

When  deep  in  your  heart 
Is  the  will  for  peace. 

Lion  Norman  D.  Clark 
Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

★ ★ 

Men  are  peculiar.  A fellow  w'ho 
hadn’t  kissed  his  wife  in  five  years, 
shot  a fellow  who  did. 

★ ★ 

He:  Your  eyes  fascinate  me.  I see  dew 
in  them. 

She:  Unpucker  your  lips,  big  boy.  That 
ain’t  “do”;  thafs  “don’t.” 

★ ★ 

There  are  more  ways  than  one 
to  make  a fortune,  but  most  of 
us  would  be  satisfied  with  one. 

★ ★ 

Judge:  “You  are  charged  with  habitual 
drunkenness.  What  excuse  have  you  to 
offer?” 

Offender:  “Habitual  thirst.  Your 

Honor.” 


A father  and  his  four-year-old  so 
were  walking  solemnly  home  froijti 


church  when  the  small  boy  looked  u 
with  a puzzled  expression.  “Daddy,  wh 
do  they  always  say  ‘Amen’  when  the.| 


pray?”  he  asked  earnestly.  “Why  doTii|j 


they  ever  say  ‘ A-women’?” 

The  father  explained  as  best  he 
that  it  was  an  old  established  custoi  ...”  . ^ 


with  Biblical  precedent,  but  the  bq 
seemed  unconvinced 


“Do  you  suppose,”  the  boy  said, 
because  all  the  songs  are  hymns?” 

★ ★ 


ii 
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A pedestrian  is  a man  who  can 
he  reached  easilv  bv  automobile. 


* ★ 

A man  went  to  the  bar  and  orde?-ti 
some  wine,  drank  it,  chewed  up  the  hoi 


of  the  wineglass,  and  threw  the  stem  ovfj 
his  shoulder.  He  repeated  this  about  s' 
times,  and  noticing  the  bartender  stariy 
at  him,  he  asked:  “I  guess  you  think  I’ 
crazy,  don’t  you?” 

“I  certainly  do,”  replied  the  bartende 
“The  stems  are  the  best  part.” 

★ ★ 

The  pioneers  who  blazed  the 
trails  now  have  descendants  who 
burn  up  the  roads. 

★ ★ 

Goodfellowship 

Goodfellowship  is  one  of  the  element; 
things  rooted  in  man  with  good  and  c. 
love  and  hate.  Its  temples  are  wherevf 
good  men  get  together;  its  shrines  ai| 


1 


ilii’ 
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ii 


sanctuaries  are  the  hearts  of  men.  Mo:,' 


ifiP. 


than  the  impetuous  comradeship  of  yout  - 
it  is  the  settled  faith  of  men  in  Tno., 


Passing  all  boundaries  of  nation,  creed  | I 


calling,  it  asks  only  the  open  heart,  1 1 
honest  purpose,  the  cheerful  countenani 
Its  password  is  the  kindling  eye;  :f:  ■ 

pledge  the  hearty  hand.  Its  finest  me  | 
sages  are  unspoken.  It  is  the  golden  a !|  | 

made  manifest.  Rites,  religions,  men  ar:!|  | 

measures  pass,  but  goodfellowship  r | 
mains — for  it  is  eternal  love  of  life,  eteri 
faith,  eternal  charity  and  cheer.  gj! 

Bulb  1 

Chicago  (Uptown), 

i 

★ ★ 
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His  "LION”  Has  Just  Arriv 


From  the_jront  SQVe'>'  e-f  Monthly  Bipi-  ^ 


leiin  No.  1 of  the  Tonbridge,  Englw 
Lions  club. 
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